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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 



IRELAND CONSIDERED WITH A VIEW TO THE REMEDY 
FOR THE EVILS WHICH AFFLICT HER. 

Any one who could find some grand specific for the evils of Ireland, 
thus succeeding where many competitors have failed, would obtain as 
high credit for his invention as if he had arrived at the opus mag- 
num of transmuting baser metals into gold. But as the days of 
Doctors Dee, and Paracelsus, and Albertus Magnus, are gone by ; and 
as great pretence is now pretty generally considered to be a mask 
for great imposture, so we may well predicate for any man who would 
in the present day offer one grand restorative for the evils of Ireland — we 
should at once count him a political empiric, either deceived by his 
own hot-headed and shallow conceit, or deceiving, with an intent to 
turn his nostrum to his self-interest. The evils that counteract the 
great natural blessings which Providence has showered down on this 
country, are of long standing — they have existed, many of them, before 
history had a record — they have exercised their baneful influence on 
the character of the people for centuries ; and as it cannot be the work 
of a day to remove what is wrong and replace it with what is right — and 
as the philosopher of old required a double fee for reclaiming a preju- 
diced profligate, because he had to remove bad habits before he could 
lead him to good conduct — so the statesman in the present period may 
surely be allowed double time for the application of his political econo- 
my ; and as Rome could not be built, so Ireland cannot be made pros- 
perous, in a day. 

We think that, in the process of considering what may be best done 
for this country so as to -affect its future state, it would be well, in the 
first instance, to consider certain proposed plans for the amelioration of 
the country and people, and thus call peace and prosperity to our shores. 
Comparative peace and prosperity we must speak of ; for where is the 
country under heaven — we know not any — that is as prosperous as it 
might be ? No : as long as sin and selfishness, as long as irreligion and 
immorality pervade the minds of individuals, there must exist national 
degradation ; and it is as impossible for the sum total to be good, when 
the units composing it are evil, as for the Dead Sea to be fresh, when 
all the drops composing it are embittered with nitron and sulphur. 
Let us, then, as we desire not the character of empirics, consider, in the 
first instance, as briefly as may be, some of the causes of our want of 
prosperity, which, if removed, a beneficial effect might take place upon 
the future welfare of Ireland. 

And first, let us notice absenteeism. This the advocates for the repeal 
of the Union always bring forward in forefront of their grievances, and 
they urge, that if this mischief be abated, all will be well with the land. 
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Now, while acknowledging absenteeism to be an evil, we never yet could 
see it to be of such magnitude as to affect materially the prosperity of Ire- 
land ; for if absenteeism was the great evil of this country, it ought to 
operate with the like mischievous effect in others — and Scotland, Wales, 
and the remote French provinces, ought to suffer in like manner. More- 
over, in Ireland, if absenteeism were the great and foremost evil, we 
ought to see its effects exhibited in a more glaring point of view on the 

Sroperties of absentees. Now, we are assured, that any person travel- 
ng through Ireland cannot be able to detect, in this way, the boundaries 
of the estates of those who live out of Ireland ; and sure we are, from the 
general aspect of the country, it cannot be inferred, when observing a 
wild and desolate district, that therefore the owner lives away from 
home. It is not true, as far as our knowledge of Ireland goes, and it is 
rather extensive, that the properties of English proprietors are in all 
cases, or in most cases, the most desolate, unimproved, or disturbed — 
that their tenantry are more neglected or more rackrented. No such 
thing ; we venture to affirm, that some of the best managed properties 
in Ireland are those of absentees : and we need only mention the estates 
of the London companies in the county of Derry, of the Duke of De- 
vonshire in the counties of Waterford and Cork, and other properties 
which we might name, where daily improvements are going on — where 
the tenantry are comfortable, and all things as they should be. But let 
us here, in order to clear our ground, ask. What is an absentee ? — is 
the nobleman, or squire, who lives in the North, and has an estate in 
the South, an absentee ? If so, absenteeism is a more extensive evil in 
England than in Ireland ; and in order to obviate it, there must be a 
revolution that would upset all property in the empire. This would be 
doing away with lay pluralities with a vengeance. Are all men to 
be considered as absentees who reside in England ? We cannot bring 
ourselves to consider that they are more so, or to a more injurious extent, 
than the man who lives in Ulster and receives his rent there, out of a 
property in Munster. We cannot see how the Limerick estate is worse 
off by forwarding its rent to the Marquis of Lansdowne in England, 
than to the Marquis of Downshire in the North of Ireland : the money 
circulates as rapidly, and returns as steadily to Limerick from London, 
as it will from Belfast ; and we conceive, that, provided there is con* 
sumption found for the produce of any property, and a ready demand at 
market kept up for the same, it is of little consequence to the grower 
whether his consumer or landlord lives within five or five hundred miles 
of his farm.* We conceive, that it is of little consequence to the manu- 

* In confirmation of what we have above said, a writer in the Times of the 1-Mh 
iost. speaks as follows :— " That a country, generally, may be benefitted by the ex- 
penditure of a resident aristocracy, I will allow ; but that the farmers or tenants of 
land are any nay injured by the want of a resident aristocracy, I think is very equi- 
vocal. Let us see. Will a resident landlord take less for his land than an absentee .' 
and as the pretended ' friends of Ireland ' complain so much on this score, let us 
also see how much the tenantry of this much-envied country, called England are be- 
nefitted by their resident landlords : and 

" 1. There is the blessing of a game preserve, and a troop of gamekeepers and 
spies on the farmers, their sons, and workmen. I could dilate for an hour on this 
source of mortification and ill-blood, bit cannot trespass on your columns. 

" 2. There is their good example— shooting, hunting, die. Any thing more .' 
« Surely there is the expenditure of their vast income ;' so say I, but where ? On 
their estates to be sure. Never was a greater mistake. I insist on it, that the Eng- 
lish tenantry are uot directly benefitted in the amount of one penny in a thousand 
pounds of their landlord's income ; and to come to the point, I will give you a sam- 
ple of an English nobleman, liviug at a splendid mansion, in the midst of about 
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facturer at Paisley or Manchester, whether his cottons are bought and 
worn in the town in which they are manufactured, or in the remotest 
district of the world ; all that he requires, and all the farmer requires, 
is to hare a speedy demand, and a fair price, for what he has brought to 
market. The landlord, then, who only is an absentee so far as his resi- 
dence is in another part of the empire, does no injury to his property ; 
for if he hoards his income, it is no matter where he resides — his miserly 
habits will be as injurious if he dwells on his property as if he heaped 
guinea on guinea any where else ; and if he spends his income amongst 
consumers who draw what they consume from Ireland, there is no in- 
jury done— the money returns, the demand is maintained, the market is 
steady, and the land-occupiers have no right to complain. The question 
is, doeg the residence of the landowners of Ireland in England, cause a 
stagnation of manufacture ? This cannot be the case, or why does not 
the residence of landowners out of Scotland produce the same effect ? 
We think we can show, by and by, that the cessation of manufacture in 
Ireland does not depend upon absenteeism. 

The only absentees that we can fix our finger on as decidedly inju- 
rious to Ireland, or to any country, are those who live out of the em- 
pire — who, at Naples, Paris, Florence, or Nice, draw money from the 
country to spend it amongst people who do not take their consumable 
articles from the country from whence the money came ; or, in other 
words, who stop the wholesome interchange of demand and supply, and 
return nothing for the something they receive. But this class of absen- 
tees is composed of English as well as Irish ; and, perhaps, in proportion 
to the comparative wealth of the two islands will be found the expendi- 
ture of the absentees on the Continent. 

It is, then, as injurious to the moral character of the people, and not 
as detrimental to the wealth of the country, that we object to absentee- 
ism ; and we are assured, that an agent or a priest are bad substitutes 
for a landlord, were that landlord the well-educated, exemplary, patri- 
otic character, which he should be. Until he is, the country is better 
without him j and assured we are, that the dissipated lord of thousands 
of acres, who educated in all foreign debauchery, and in contempt of 
all that is holy, just, and good, should come to Ireland and form the 
nucleus round which every gambler, and every pander, and every pa- 
rasite would gather, the country would be better without such, and earl 
this, or marquis that, might as well be left to buzz and flyblow in the 
congenial purlieus of Paris, Brussels, or Naples. Absenteeism, then, 
is not the great evil of the land. 

Are tithes the great incubus ? No. Tithes have been a fine excuse 
for the last seventy years in Ireland ; they have been the watchword of 
insurrection ever since Doctor O'Leary wrote against them, and the 
Whiteboys rose up and burned or buried alive both proctors and par- 

twenty.five thousand acres of land, in the vicinity of two large and populous towns, 
chiefly his own property, and show how the tenantry is benefitted by his residence, 
>od the expenditure of his vast revenues. Well, then, his house is furnished from 
London ; wine and spirits from the docks ; tea and sugar by the chest and hogshead, 
and from London ; soap, candles, &c. from London, lie grows his. buck-wheat for 
his game; oats for his hoise*; wheat fur his bread; barley for his ale ; he has a 
baker and a brewer in his service ; he feeds his own mutton, beef, and poultry. Mis 
fish goes regularly from London, and is very often contructed to be supplied in return 
for game. There is a carpenter and a mason among his servants ; his clothes and his 
liveries are made in London ; in short, he is a general merchant, and has every thing 
°n wholesale terms, and I want to know what immense benefit his residence is to his 
tenantry or his neighbourhood." 
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sons. The tithes were certainly more a sore offence, than an injury, at 
any time, to the Catholic landholders. To the Protestants they were 
never so heavy in Ireland, as to be a serious burden ; for the Protes- 
tants being principally the holders of great grazing farms, took good 
care, a century ago, to throw the tithes off their own shoulders, and fix 
it as a blistering burden on the necks of the poor tillage farmers, who, 
in most instances, were Romanists— and so, as we have just said, it was 
not only to them a burden, but an offence ; but still we hold it, that it 
never was a really impoverishing evil in Ireland — it retarded its agricul- 
tural prosperity not an hour. The Protestant clergy, though deprived 
of their tithe from grazing land by an iniquitous vote of the Irish House 
of Commons, never demanded a twentieth, not to say a tenth, from the 
tillage farmers of the island ; and it now clearly appears, when one half 
of the kingdom is brought under the tithe composition act, that the 
tithe does not average more than one shilling an acre — and this is too 
small an assessment to be a burden ; and when, as certainly will be the 
case, the tithe composition act shall be made imperative on all parties, 
and shall extend to all parishes, and consequently, the unjust exemp- 
tion of grass lands be done away with ; it will appear that but a 
shilling an acre is the average amount of the impost all over Ireland. 
If the landlord is made to collect this as rent, and hand it over to the 
clergyman and lay impropriator, then we shall hear no more of tithe. 
It never was a serious burden — in future its very name, by the simple 
process we propose, may be extinguished altogether. 

Are the Grand Jury Assessments an evil ? We think not. The 
abuses that have been hitherto largely practised, and the partial way in 
which they are raised and expended, may be hurtful ; but, we conceive, 
these abuses are more vexatious than injurious. We are still to recol- 
lect, that all the money raised in this way, is spent in the very neigh- 
bourhood in which it is levied— that it promotes the circulation of capi- 
tal, improves the state of the country, makes a market accessible to 
every agriculturist, facilitates the conveyance of manure, and finds em- 
ployment for labourers at those very periods of the year when they 
otherwise would be idle. The Grand Jury Assessment cannot be any 
serious evil. 

Are the Irish subject to any unequal or severe laws ? or are the ex- 
isting laws badly administered ? or is redress at law inaccessible from 
the expensive character of its proceedings ? We cannot see that the 
Irish have now any severe or unequal laws affecting them — the laws are 
the same as those of England. Nor do we find they are badly admi- 
nistered. It is true, there are many and frequent complaints made by 
interested parties of the injustice shown to them ; and Ribbonmen com- 
plain of «»<?«*?«-handed justice from those they call Orange magistrates, 
and Orangemen likewise have complained of severe and partial measures 
being adopted towards them by liberal justices of peace, and a liberal 
government. The fact is, that in most cases, when such complaints are 
sifted, they are found frivolous or vexatious ; and vengeance is demand- 
ed against the magistrate because he has chosen to see for himself 
through a transparent, colourless medium, and not through the refract- 
ing waters of bitterness in which the complainant sees every thing as 
bent and distorted. And surely, none can say that law is inaccessible 
. — either in the way of personal redress, or the recovery of such small sums 
as the poor are concerned with. No ; Petty and Quarter Sessions, which 
are now within the reach of every man in Ireland, afford every facility ; 
and the fact is, that the Irish — naturally litigious, passionate, and queru- 
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lous, like all half-civilized people — are too prone to go to law, and have 
law too ready at their hands ; the consequence of which is, that they 
have become the prey of a numerous class of vermin attornies, who in- 
fest all our country towns — who live by exciting, misleading, and betray- 
ing the poor ; so that litigation is so much now their habit, that we have 
known four thousand processes taken out and noticed for trial in one Quar- 
ter Sessions in Munster ; and to such an evil has this love for law, and 
this facility for dealing with the law, arisen, that scarcely any poor 
peasant who owes money upon a contract, ever thinks of repayment 
until forced to it by the operation of a decree, arising out of a legal pro- 
cess. It is probable, that there is not a people upon the surface of the 
globe so fond of law, or who exhibit such expertness in contriving ex- 
pedients to evade it, as the Irish. It is true, that in carrying into effect 
the law in this country, there are great difficulties on all sides, arising 
from the want of trustworthiness on the part of bailiffs, sheriffs'-officers, 
and even sheriffs themselves ; and the people, true to their ancient spi- 
rit, are always found aiding and assisting every person who endeavours 
to evade ot oppose the laws : but all this arises, not from the fault of the 
laws, but from the faults of character in the people for whose benefit 
they are intended — and as yet the Irish people are not educated up 
to a fitness for British jurisprudence. 

Well, is over population the great evil of Ireland. No — not exactly. 
It is certainly a proximate, and a glaring, and a terrifying evil, from its 
unequal present distribution, and from the difficulty of applying a suffi- 
cient check to the future progressive process by which it appears to ope- 
rate ; but in itself the population of the island, amounting now to near 
eight millions, we do not deem a radical evil. Could it now be equally 
distributed— could a retarding check be contrived against its improvident 
increase — could the country be brought into its possible state of agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and fishery productiveness — the population 
would not, either now or in future, be an evil. 

Well, then, what are the evils that ought to be grappled with ?— 
Why, in our opinion, they resolve themselves into the bad education of 
the people, and the bad conduct of the landed proprietors. 

And, first, let us speak of the landowners, and the way in which they 
have managed their properties. One of the greatest evils — perhaps, 
the greatest error — that the English kings committed with regard to 
the government of Ireland was, that while they despoiled the old Irish 
tanists and reguli, instead of dividing the attainted lands of the Mile- 
sian chieftains amongst many English yeomen and gentlemen, they 
transferred them over, in all their totality, to some few great English ad- 
venturers; and the Fitzgerald or the Butler, the De Lacy or the De 
Burgh, became as great a chief, and as lawless a tyrant, as the M'Carthy, 
or the CNeil, or the O'Connor ; and the Irish caunfinny was but replaced 
hy the more turbulent English baron ; and those English adventurers 
■ — forgetting, in a great measure, the paternal method in which the 
landlords of Britain presided over their domains, and the fostering care, 
they expended on their properties and people — seemed never to have con- 
sidered Irish land, or Irish occupants, as formed for any use, but to extort 
from both all that with parsimonious and unfeeling rigour they could 
exact. The idea of expending capital themselves on the territories as- 
signed them, never seemed to have entered into their calculation ; and 
were it not, that from the fears, the greediness, and the recklessness of 
these territorial lords, leases for ever were extorted by middlemen, who 
invested capital on the land, and drained, divided, and set it out to small 
vol. ii. 2 i 
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occupiers, Ireland would, at the period of the Union, have been one un- 
cultivated waste. The evil, then, we claim as peculiar to Ireland, is 
the bad character of the landed proprietors, who have drawn all they 
could from the land, and expended no capital in its improvement. 
We know that in England the landlord is the person who outlays all 
upon the permanent improvement of the farm — he builds all the houses, 
barns, cattle-sheds, &c. — he puts up gates, he divides, he fences, and he 
drains — he rebuilds, if by calamity of lire any of the property is de- 
stroyed — he even sometimes allows for annual repairs ; and when a lease 
expires (if there be any lease, for such is little valued or desired where 
there is such a happy understanding between the parties) the farm is 
invariably given to the old occupant ; and in every instance it used to 
be considered essential to the contract between landlord and tenant, 
that the latter should be allowed a due share of the profits for the de- 
cent — nay, abundant — maintenance of himself and his family. This was 
the usual allotment of the produce of the farm : — One to chaw, (that 
is, a portion to support the farmer) ; one to saw, (that is, another por- 
tion to provide seed, labour, cattle, implements, &c.) ; one to pay the 
lord witha', (that is, one to pay the rent.) 

In this way an English landlord, though he may have a very large 
nominal rent out of an extensive estate, yet when the allowances he 
makes to his tenants, and the' annual expenditure which he outlays on 
his respective farms, are taken into account, they amount to a very se- 
rious drawback upon his net income ; but what is the result ? The far- 
mer finds a furnished concern ready to his hands to go to work on ; he 
comes upon his land as the shopman into his shop, with all the fixtures 
provided. He has a regular course of cropping arranged for him ; he 
has, as far as the uncertainty of climate will permit, a regular and 
known return to expect and be satisfied with: and in those happy 
days of merry old England, when men could be merry and wise at the 
same time — when every man knew his station and adhered to his station 
— when the farmer knew his level and kept up to his level — when the 
food, the raiment, the pastimes, and proprieties of the yeomen of England 
were well defined — when the farmer aped not his betters in food, or 
liquor, or raiment, or dissipation — when bacon and cheese formed his 
food, strong ale his cheering drink, and the village sports his relaxation 
— all went well with England ; and what did England become ? — why, 
her surface from being inferior in fertility to France or Ireland, became 
one beautiful hedge-rowed garden, her fields sheltered by the pictu- 
resque and much loved oak, drained, manured, and petted and fostered. 
Why, it is England that now deserves the name of the Green Isle, and 
not Ireland ; and, while the one is racked, and wasted, and peeled, and 
burned, and exhausted, and has lost her primeval verdure, England has 
acquired it and holds it, as any one can witness who travels over her 
beautiful and champaigne counties. Now, what has been the contrary 
practice of the Irish landlord? It is no matter what his politics, whether 
whig or tory, orange or liberal, all acted in the same drastic and ex- 
hausting way towards the properties over which they had obtained the 
power of abuse. When to be let, they were exposed to the highest 
bidder — no matter what his capital, what his character, what he pur- 
posed to do with the land — he might deteriorate the farm as he listed, so 
as he gave the highest price ; he might subdivide as he pleased ; he might 
sow crop after crop and exhaust the soil as he pleased. Thus the Irish 
landlord acted as a reckless tyrant ; the Irish tenant as a desperate 
gambler. The landlord was careless what became of his estate, so as he 
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might get the highest possible sum out of it, to spend in England, or on 
the Continent. The Irish lessee calculated how much the land would 
produce by breaking up its green sward and turning it to tillage, and 
by exhausting it, wheat following wheat, until it was reduced to a caput 
mortuum. In this way, if it was a fortunate speculation on the part of 
the tenant, all was well ; he had let and re-let to other smaller and 
subservient tenants ; and if it was a lease for lives, perhaps there were a 
number of forty-shilling freeholders, created on the property, and so the 
process of the deterioration of the land, and of the increase of paupers went 
on until the lease expired ; and then the land was set up again, as by 
auction, to the highest bidder, and so the same process proceeded again, 
to the utter ruin of the land, and the increase of an uneducated, and des- 
perate, and pauper peasantry. We appeal to any one who remembers 
what Ireland was half a century ago, and there may be some of our 
readers who, about or beyond three score and ten, remember Ireland at 
the close of the American war, and we appeal to them, and ask, Did 
not the surface of Ireland present a more fertile aspect ? Did not her 
hills and vales exhibit a more verdant hue before they were torn up, and 
burned, and racked by an ignorant, and wanton, and improvident ten- 
antry, and that under the tacit permission and allowance of landlords, 
who seemed to care not one shilling for the land, farther than the present 
sum of shillings and pounds they could extract out of it ? It is, therefore, 
no wonder that the English traveller, when he wends his weary way over 
our counties, in order to reach the natural scenery of Killarney, or the 
pillared magnificence of the Giant's Causeway — it is no wonder that he 
turns with disgust from unplanted, undrained, and unadorned plains, 
where he finds mud hovels instead of cottages ; and while there is an 
idle peasantry all around, and a teeming population, he observes, with 
surprise and disgust, the fields full of thistles, the corn pestered with 
weeds, the land, that he is told is so very fine and superior to his 
own in England, not producing half the crop he is accustomed to see. 
It is true, some pert Irishman may tell him, Oh, our land is better than 
yours, and see what an exporting country we are. Yes ; but the Eng- 
lishman may reply — your land may, by nature, have been better, but 
ours, by culture, by nurture, and by capital expended on it, is now 
much superior ; and as to yours being an exporting country, that argues 
your very poverty, for I see thereby an increased cultivation of the soil 
without any accumulation of wealth — I see nothing in the process, but 
continued exhaustion of the soil, and constant poverty for the people. 
Were you corn consumers as well as corn growers — did you dine on the 
meat and breakfast on the bread that we do, your wheat, and your beef, 
and your pork must stay at home ; the fact is, that your very exports 
argue your degradation and your poverty ; they prove, demonstratively, 
that your cruel landlords must have all from you but the potato — that 
you have to send away all from you, in order to make his rent, and 
while he never expends one shilling on you, you expend every shilling 
you have upon him. Such is really our opinion as concerning one of the 
great evils of Ireland. 

We think we see the Island materially injured in her fertility ; we 
consider that the fine staple of her soil has been deteriorated ; we 
think her lands lie undrained, unmanured, unplanted ; without suitable 
nouses, or barns, or gates, or fences ; a woful want of capital staring 
you in the face wherever you go, and all this from the selfish, short' 
sighted avarice of landlords, who would draw away all without re- 
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turning any — who, in the true spirit of the horse-leech, would suck all 
the blood, and still cry — give, give.* 

The other great evil of the land we hold to be the ignorance of the 
people; from hence hare arisen their unhappy hatreds, attachments, 
prejudices, and passions. Ignorant — the Irish ignorant ! ! ! some one 
may exclaim with surprise, when the country is full of schools, and a 
large portion of the population read and write. Why, yes, they may 
do so, and still be ignorant. We maintain that a man or body of men 
may be grossly ignorant, and yet be able to read or write. 

If a people are brought to such a point and kept there, that though 
they can read and write, they must read nothing either printed or writ- 
ten but what a certain class of men, who have their intellects in bondage, 
choose — if such men by reading are thus not allowed to acquire any 
knowledge but what will prove more detrimental than the grossest and 
darkest ignorance — of what service is reading ? Thus it has been proved, 
that many of the risen and rising generation of Irishmen are never per- 
mitted to read any thing but what perpetuates their bigotry in religion, 
and their disaffection in politics; thus they are and have been educated 
just up to the point, to believe in the prophecies of Pastormi, and the 
politics of O'Connell ; and as land, when badly ploughed and imper- 
fectly cultivated, brings forth more weeds than if left to remain in its 
state of nature, and the thistle, and the nettle, and the couch-grass, occupy 
the place of the less noxious moss, and bent, and rushes, that it produced 
inits natural state; so the hnperfecteducationof the lower orders, to which 
the priests would bind them, is more noxious, more dangerous to their 
temporal and eternal interests, than the dark night of positive and qui- 
escent ignorance in which they were formerly involved ; and this can be 
ascertained by any one who knows Ireland intimately. In Connaught, 
and all those districts where the Irish language is still exclusively spoken, 
and where the people consequently cannot read or write, they are com- 
paratively peaceful ; they are not so blood-thirsty ; their insurgency, 
when excited, does not assume so atrocious a character. The alumni of 
the hedge schools of Tipperary, Wexford, Limerick, and Louth, have 
done deeds of appalling ferocity, that the poor, untutored, Irish-speaking 
Celt of Connaught, Mayo, or Leitrim never would have perpetrated. 
Moreover, it appears that the hedge schoolmasters have been, and, we 
believe, still are, the most active and pernicious agents of mischief in 
this realm ; in every act of rebellion, and insurgency, and bloodshed, 
since the white-boy days, they have been the busy agents, propagators, 
and scribes of sedition; and we conceive, that, next to onr Irish avari- 
cious landlords, our Irish hedge-schoolmasters have been the greatest 
pests of the land. To the Irish landlords we owe the want of capital 
which we see every where staring ns in the fece ; to their avarice we 
may attribute the cutting down of all our native woods — the deteriora- 

* What a sad illustration does the debate in the House of Commons, of February 
18, throw on the character of Irish landlords ! Mr, Stanley (the Irish Secretary) 
said, " That it was one of the most painful parts of his duty to be obliged to state, 
that much of the prevailing distress was attributable to the landlords. They had not 
come forward as they ought to have done ; and as a proof of it he might mention! 
that he bad been furnished with the rental of one of the baronies he had named, 
amounting to jg 10,400 a-year;" and the house would hardly believe him, when he 
added, " that out of this large rental no more had been contributed to relieve dis- 
tress than jftOO. A gentleman, well qualified, had been employed to report the 
condition of that part of the country, and he stated that the local subscriptions .had 
bean trifling, the rent in general high, and exacted to the utmost." Our observations, 
penned long previous to the debate, require no better corroboration. 
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turn of the staple of our soil — the measureless increase of a pauper popu- 
lation — the curse of the forty-shilling freeholders — the surrendering up 
of our people into the hands of the priests — these, and other nameless 
evils, we can trace to that race of men who have dared to lift up their heads 
in the palace of their monarch, and hold themselves on an equality with 
English and Scotch gentry, as equally devoted to their king and coun- 
try, when, in fact, they are not landlords but land tyrants — not the 
supporters but the underminers of the prosperity of their country. 

In the same way, when we look at Ireland, with respect to its other great 
and overwhelming evil — Is the population sorely pressed by poverty ? It 
is; because the people are in such ignorance, that the very means they make 
use of to extricate themselves only serve to sink them deeper .in the de- 
gradation in which they lie ; and too ignorant to foresee the mischiefs aris- 
ing from imprudent marriages, or provide for their wants, beyond what a 
few potato ridges will supply; because the young Pat, with all his read- 
ing and writing, cannot bring himself to reflect, that if any visitation of 
heaven should deprive him of the return for that most uncertain in its 
produce of all vegetables — the potato, he must starve. It is ignorance 
that makes him idle, while the fences on his farm are all broken down, 
and the weeds in his corn are all in flower — it is his ignorance that 
sends him to the fair, or smith's forge, or wake, to plot in secret socie- 
ties, when he ought to be following some industrious occupation at home 
— it is his ignorance that makes him detest his government, and make 
taxes his pretence, when, in fact, he is less taxed than almost any pea- 
sant in Europe — it is his ignorance that forbids him to discern the salu- 
tary nature of subordination, or value the blessings and reciprocities which 
the law calls for and bestows. Does he execrate the system of tithes ? 
He never considers that a great part of the evil has arisen from his own 
lawless, and ignorant, and malignant opposition. DoeB he complain of 
heavy rents, and say he can barely keep soul and body together on a 
farm out of which a Scotchman would obtain most profitable returns ? It 
is because he knows not the value of his holding — he is prejudiced against 
all improvement — he despises all that is not according to the old jog trot 
-—he keeps to his caste as close in this way as any Hindoo. And last of 
all, in order that we may close this unpleasant subject, on which we 
might, indeed descant much longer, we think we can show how these 
two great evils act and re-act on each other, namely, the bad conduct of 
the landlords and the ignorance of .the people. It may be well said, 
that the debased ignorance of the people, their desperate inclination to 
secret associations, their unhesitating compliance with the directions of 
their priests, their ingratitude for bounties bestowed, their suspicion of 
all good when proferred to them by Protestant landlords — these are what 
disgust the proprietor of the soil ; and if he comes to reside, and make 
up for his ancestors' neglect, by his own future attentions to his estate, 
why he is soon alarmed, offended, thwarted, insulted, perhaps fired at, 
ana actually driven away; and off he goes, leaving again the coast clear, 
which was the very thing desired, for the priest. This is quite natural. 
His sense of duty must be based upon the strong motives and responsi- 
bilities of religion, who, accustomed to the quiet, the enjoyment, the 
literary and cultivated intercourse of English society, can bring him- 
self to sacrifice all these for privation, opposition, insecurity, and the 
chance of assassination. We have known many young gentlemen in this 
Way, who, fired with great devotedness, have settled on their patrimony, 
and have intended to live and die amongst their tenantry ; but the young 
landlord was not long at home until, in the pursuit of some improvement, 
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in the effectuating of some moral charge, in the establishment of a school, 
in the institution of something conducive to the industry or happiness of 
his people, he found himself in collision with his parish priest, and with 
some demagogue in the neighbouring town ; and finding himself deserted 
and betrayed by those who fed on his bounty, and who, but just before, 
would have crouched under his feet, he returns in disgust from the 
priest-ridden and hateful land, and he flies to Paris or Naples to hide 
his discomfiture and his vexation. 

Let us now, before concluding this brief paper, allude as rapidly as 
may be, to what we deem the best methods of making Ireland and Irish- 
men what they really might or ought to be ; and there are three plans 
for that purpose, which we think if carried honestly and decidedly into 
effect, would effectuate, in a great measure, what we desire. 

The first is the introduction of a system of Poor Laws. The second 
is the compelling the landlords to expend a portion of their incomes in 
the improvement of their estates. The third is the religious and moral 
education of the youth of the land. — The introduction of poor laws will 
counteract the appalling evil that stares every man in the face — the in- 
crease of our population. The second project will answer all the pur- 
pose of an absentee tax, without any of its hardship, or inconsistency with 
the freedom of Britons. The third will (if anything will) counteract 
the influence of the demagogue and priest. With respect to the Poor 
Laws, when we desire the introduction of such, we by no means would 
infer that the English system, with all the abuses that have been super- 
induced on it during the wear and tear of three centuries, should be adopt- 
ed. No — the mistakes of our sister island, in this respect, should teach us 
to avoid the errors into which her managers have fallen. It is not the Poor 
Laws of England we want, it is A Poor Law for Ireland only that we 
desire : it is a Poor Law which will provide shelter, food, and raiment 
for the widow and the fatherless — for the aged and imbecile ; a Poor 
Law that will give a sure settlement in old age, for every needy person in 
his own parish, and which will allow no settlement or support in any 
place to the idle vagrant, and sturdy mendicant.* A Poor Law which 
will make every one vigilant in their respective vicinity, how they ad- 
mit the residence of strangers and wanderers amongst" them. The evil 
of the English poor-rate arises from its partial pressure in particular 
places, and its weighing heavier on one class of property-holders more 
than on another. In Ireland, not only the landholders, but the landowners, 
and all his creditors and mortgagees — all lay impropriators of tithes — all 
fund-holders, and accumulators of property, let it be of what sort it 
may, should be made to pay ; and a regular standard of relief being 
fixed — a permanent board of overseers appointed, with a mutual and 
graduated system of inspection over each other — with such guards and 
other prudential checks and arrangements, such as honest and well 
informed men may suggest — we think the Poor Laws would be a 
grand incentive to the industry and welfare of Ireland : no country, in 
modern times, has prospered without them ; and Holland, England, 
Scotland, France, Switzerland, and the States of New England, all com- 
paratively prosperous, have included them in their civil polity. 

With regard to the employment of the poor, in improving the face of 
the country, every person who has an interest arising out of lands in 

* By two calculations, afforded us from (wo respectable sources, we conclude that 
the beggars of Ireland draw from the middling and lower classes, in money and mo- 
ney's woith, upwards of two millions. 
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Ireland should be forced to pay his share, adjusted in proportion to the 
extent of that interest. If a landlord owes money, as most Irish land- 
lords do, his creditors should hear a part in the expenditure : it would be 
an additional security for the debt. If a middleman has an interest in 
the land, he should be made to pay his part according to the amount and 
duration of his interest. If the occupying tenant has a profitable inte- 
rest in his farm, and can swear to a freehold, he also should bear a part. 
Thus, by fixing a regular per centage expenditure on all the lands of 
Ireland, and by employing the poor peasantry in executing those improv- 
ments, a new face would be given, in a short time, to the country — a 
new impetus would be given to the circulation of money — the Irish peo- 
ple would, by wearing better clothing, and eating better food, become 
better consumers, and Ireland become a growing market, both for the 
agriculturalist, and the manufacturer. 

But of what use would all this be without education— ^a religious edu- 
tion — a moral, substantive education, based upon a knowledge of God's 
will, as revealed in the blessed Bible ; until this is done, nothing good 
or permanent can be effected for Ireland. On this subject we desire to 
quote the observations of one, who, not more eloquently than truly, 
writes concerning the misfortunes of his native land.* " Mere educa- 
tion," says he " will not answer : Scriptural education will alone suffice, 
the bottom of the tap root, is accessible to the Bible alone : nothing but 
the Scriptures will unmask Pastorini — prevent the spreading of his ter- 
rible plagues, and stand between the living and the dead : nothing but 
the Bible will demonstrate what doctrines were the faith of the primi- 
tive Christians, or persuade by sufficient motives, to follow them up 
with practice ; in fine, nothing but the Bible will create the Christian 
moralist, and the peaceful subject — will teach and enforce subjection to 
the powers that be — will shew where tribute, and where honour are to be 
justly paid ; or write upon young hearts, in characters that cannot be 
effaced — honour all men, love the brotherhood, fear God, and honour the 
king." 

Yes ; but how is this to be effected ? Will the Romish hierarchy 
and priesthood ever consent that the poor subservient populace, over 
which they hold the fearful thunders of arbitrary excommunication, 
shall be thus religiously educated ? Will they ever consent to any such 
proceeding ? They will never permit ; they now unhesitatingly excom- 
municate all masters who teach, and all the parents who permit their 
children to learn in a school where even the Rhemish Testament is read : 
and did not the Romish prelates, when the Protestant bishops proposed 
a selection from the Scriptures for the purpose of being used in schools, 
refuse every concession, and every ground of accommodation short of 
teaching their own catechism ? True ; they did. True ; they never 
will consent to any thing short of their own bigotted system. But can- 
not the people be educated without their consent ? We think they can : 
we think we see a time at hand, when, if the people are proffered a sound, 
elevating, and valuable education — if masters are provided, and books 
supplied, that will instruct in all the useful and economical sciences — 
if an education is brought to the people's doors that promises (and has 
every prospect of performing the promise) to teach the people those 
practical branches of knowledge that shall fit them to be clever carpen- 
ters, guagers, surveyors, navigators, and accountants — we pledge our 
foresight on the fact, that the people will resort to these schools ; and 
the time is coming, and is now at hand, when arbitrary excommunica- 

• True and effectual remedy for the disturbances in Ireland. 
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turns from a Romish altar will be stripped of their terrors, and descend 
as a " brulum fulmen." All that the government have to do is to act 
steadily, and without compromise ; carry fearlessly into operation, a 
sound system of national education, and the people of Ireland will cer- 
tainly accept of it, with future blessings on the hand that has held it forth 
to them. 

The great deficiency of the Irish is in the quantum of educated la- 
bour that is amongst them ; and therefore it is, that though the market 
is overstocked with gross, untrained, shall we say, brute labour, yet 
there is a lamentable deficiency in those minds and hands that are requi- 
site to carry into effect the nicer operations of art, or agriculture, or 
manufacture. Labour is so cheap in Ireland, says the English capital- 
ist of Leeds, or Manchester,' or Birmingham, that we will set up a ma- 
nufacture there — it must succeed. Alas ! by and by, when he makes the 
experiment, he finds that the labour that is so cheap, is of no use to him ; 
and as he must import his machinery and his coals, so, at the highest 
possible expense, he must import his handicraft-men and trustwor- 
thy-men, too. We ask any English or Scotch speculator who has com- 
menced a factory in Ireland, whether what we say is not the case? 

It is, then, essential that our people should be educated : educated 
up to trustworthiness — educated so as to be capable of productive labour 
— educated so as to have a respect for themselves — educated so as to ac- 
quire a religious restraint over their hitherto uncurbed passions — educated 
so as to acquire a dislike for secret association, and a respect for the law 
—educated so . as to be able to know the boundaries beyond which a 
priest's power and influence, his threats and his promises, should not ex- 
tend—educated so as to resemble the freeborn Scotchman, or French- 
man, or Swiss, or American— educated not for the meridian of Rome, or 
Madrid, or Lisbon, or Moscow, where, because men believe without rea- 
son, priests and inquisitors rule most unreasonably ; no — let the Irish 
be treated as men, and educated as becomes Christian freemen, and Ire- 
land will yet be the finest and fairest portion of the British empire. 



THOUGHTS ON QUITTING IRELAND. 

On a wave-beaten rock, as I sat on the shore, 
And hark'd to the sound of the ocean's wild roar ; 
I thought how the breast of that dark-rolling-sea 
Was the path which should bear me for ever from thee ; 
And I thought how no more might the green ocean-spray 
Light the track of my vessel, or silver her way, 
Or my heart bless the breath of that favouring gale 
Which should wing the return of the wanderer's sail. 
But where'er my fate leads— o'er the blue ocean's wave — 
Where'er is the turf of my path or my grave — 
'Mong the hills or the wild glens — my spirit shall roam 
'Midst the rocks, dearest Erin, which shelter my home ! 

When the friends that are sleeping — (alas, that the brave 

And the loving must sleep in the gloom of the grave !) 

And bright eyes now faded — and smiles that are fled, 

Of the fond and the faithless, the living and dead — 

All come to my thoughts, as my soul wanders back 

In a gloomy review of what once was my track— 

O'er the past and the future my spirit shall roam, 

To the rocks, dearest Erin, which shelter my home ! Ann*. 



